310                     THE LAND OF THE LAMAS
Ya-ehou Fu. Shortly before arriving at the city we
passed under a beautiful pai-lou of red sandstone, nearly
as fine as some I had seen in Shan-hsi, standing in front
of a temple dedicated to Wu Hou, The western part of
the city is built on the last declivity before reaching the
Ta Biver, but the greater part of it is on the level.
As we entered Ya-chou I saw a line of coolies carry-
ing the luggage of the Gorkha (Nepalese) mission to Ta-
chien-lu, the same I had met the previous December at
T'ung-kuan. They were expected in Ta-chien-lu in about
a month, when they would take another good rest before
starting for Lh'asa. There was no need to impress on
them the Tibetan formula, Kale $eb, "Go slowlyw; they
seemed to have mastered all the intricacies of the piano
e sano mode of traveling.
Through the kindness of P6re Piault, the cure of Ya-
ehou, I was enabled to visit one of the large tea-packing
establishments, in which, however, only the better qualities
of brick tea were treated. The process, like all Chinese
industrial methods, is simple in the extreme. The leaves,
which have been in the first place allowed to ferment and
have afterward been slightly fired, are sorted and steamed,
after which they are packed in long bamboo baskets, sprin-
kled with rice-water, and put inside a wooden mold; they
are next pressed into the baskets with a heavy iron-shod
rammer, then dried over the fire and closed up. The
packages are now ready for transportation to Ta-chien-
lu. None of this brick tea can be bought at Ya-chou, or,
indeed, at any locality east of Ta-chien-lu; but the native
sun-dried mao-pien tea is used everywhere. The estab-
lishment I visited sold between 30,000 and 40,000 pack-
ages (each nominally of eighteen catties), a year, and
there are about ten more firms in the city whose business